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tiotisly follow his conscience and his good 
Judgment and both are going to be on the 
side of the support of this bill as far as I 

am concerned. ■ 

Mr. Chairman, you have done a great serv- 
ice to your country in presenting this bill. 

I won’t go into the details of the bill. It 
has been carefully prepared. There are 
points that probably will be raised and will 
be clarified in the course of the debate in 
your able explanation of the bill which I am 
sme you will give. 

We are bent upon great business and I 
want to congratulate this fine committee for 
what it has done to produce this splendid 

b *I am privileged and proud to be here to as- 
sure you of my support for it in every way 
that I can help. 

Thank you very much. 

The Chairman. Any questions? 

Mr. Donohue. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
thank the gentleman from Florida for his 
splendid remarks which I share with him 
Wholeheartedly. It is my privilege to have 
developed a very keen and friendly relation 
with him since he returned to the Congress. 

Thank you very much. I share with you 
in all your views. 

Mr Pepper. I thank you very much. I ap- 
preciate those kind words from my able and 
good friend from Massachusetts. 

The Chairman. Mr. Brooks? 

Mr. Brooks. I thank the distinguished 
gentleman for his kind remarks. My great- 
' grandfather also fought on the Southern side 
on both sides of my family. They survived 
that and I survived the 1964 bill. [Laugh- 

Mr. Pepper. I am sure our able friend from 
Texas will survive all the tests of the long 
future. Thank you. ' 

The Chairman. Any other questions? 

Mr. Corman. No questions. Mr. Conyers. 
No questions. 

The Chairman. Mr. Lindsay? 

* Mr. Lindsay. Our colleague. Congressman 
Pepper, has handled himself extremely well, 
made a very good statement. It does appear 
a Harvard education has not hurt you at all. 

Mr. Pepper. I thank my distinguished 
friend from New York. 
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The Untold Part of the Selma Story 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 30, 1965 


' Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, the American people have been 
fed millions of words in the newspapers 
and over the radio and TV depicting the 
good people of Alabama as monsters, as 
degenerates, as every vile thing that 
could be named. At the same time the 
Martin Luther King demonstrators have 
been pictured as sweet, loving, dedicated 
martyrs to a noble cause. 

There were many in the demonstra- 
tions who were motivated by good inten- 
tions, but there were others whose 
actions have filled the people Who wit- 
nessed the march with disgust. These 
incidents have not been reported by the 
press and for good reason, they would 
‘disgust all good people everywhere. 

Mr. Speaker, I think we should tear 
away the curtain which has been so 
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carefully placed around Martin Luther 
King and his followers. Let us And out 
what kind of people are being called 
“saintly” and who we are being told we 
must allow to continue their demonstra- 
tions at whatever cost to our national 
morality or freedoms. 

The following article from the Sun- 
day, March 28, edition of the Birming- 
ham News speaks for itself. Is it any 
wonder in such an atmosphere that 
there was bloodshed? 

The Birmingham News article follows : 
Lovemaking in Open Definitely Occurred 
in Selma Prayer Vigil 
Alabama has been rife with rumors of 
widespread Immorality among civil rights 
demonstrators during and before the march 
on the State capitol at Montgomery. 

Charges have Included Illicit relations in 
the streets of Selma and at the march camp- 
sites; urinating in the streets of Montgomery, 
as many as 40 attacks by Negroes on a white 
female demonstrator, resulting in her death; 
and a general immoral climate in the civil 
rights movement. 

Some of the rumors proved completely 
without basis, including the death of the 
woman marcher. 

Others have been proven true according to 
reliable sources and eyewitness accounts. 
These are the charges of illicit relationships 
among couples in the streets at Selma and 
urinating by demonstrators outside the 
capitol in Montgomery. 

As for the Immoral acts In Selma, city 
Public Safety Director Wilson Baker told the 
Birmingham News upon questioning, “There 
very definitely was some of it.” Baker said 
It occurred during a so-called all-night 
prayer vigil on Wednesday, March 10. 

An Associated Press writer, Kelso Sturgeon 
of Atlanta, was also at the scene that night 
and he told the News there was "no doubt 
about it.” 

Sturgeon said, “I saw at least three couples 
involved In intercourse. There was consid- 
erable hanky-panky.” 

Baker said it “was very definitely open in 
kissing and loving and drinking.” 

The charge that similar activity took place 
at the various campsites during the march 
to Montgomery could not be substantiated. 
The tents were segregated, the men In one 
and the women In another. Troops formed 
a semicircle around the campsite and 
marshals on the march staff patroled the 
area during the night. 

On the all-night vigil in Selma, newsmen, 
including two reporters for the News, wit- 
nessed demonstrators as they urinated in the 
middle of Montgomery’s Dexter Avenue less 
than 60 yards from the capitol steps. 

The demonstration had begun early in the 
day, but by nightfall had dwindled to about 
200, largely members of the Student Non- 
Violent Coordinating Committee, led by 
SNCC’s James Foreman. 

As the demonstrators departed, Montgom- 
ery police tightened their ring around those 
left and would not let any back in. 

A ring of people— men and women, Negro 
and white — stood and locked arms while 
others in the group of demonstrators 
urinated. 

One Negro boy was hustled off to Jail by 
police on a charge of indecent exposure. 

A reporter for the News also said there 
was evidence of petting and lovemaking be- 
tween white and Negro demonstrators. 

Some ministers were present and witnessed 
it, he said. 

Hundreds of ministers from over the na- 
tion participated in the civil rights move- 
ment. Tlier e were also nuns and church 
laymen. College students also Joined the 
ranks of the demonstrators. There was a 
large number of beatniks. 


The All-Purpose Cure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 30, 1965 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Chicago Daily News has presented a 
thoughtful and telling analysis of the 
medical care plan approved by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Moans, with parti- 
cular emphasis on the cost to employees 
and their employers and the impact on 
the freedom of the individual to handle 
his own arrangements with his own 
money. These are vital factors which 
concern every working man and woman 
in the United States, There is no deny- 
ing that effective means must be found 
to provide medical care for those in need 
but I doubt very much that the average 
American taxpayer would tolerate the 
use of his tax money to provide medical 
care for those financially able to pay 
their own medical bills. 

Alternative programs have been pro- 
posed which, in my opinion, are prefer- 
erable and would adequately meet the 
need. It is regrettable that the majority 
of the Committee on Ways and Means 
has felt it necessary to institute a pro- 
gram which, as the following editorial 
points out, is just another step toward 
total Government management of indi- 
vidual Income: 

The All-Purpose Cure 
The' camel is such an ugly beast (so the 
saying goes) that it lookB as if it had been put 
together by a committee. Hie comment is 
apt in - considering the medicare bill that 
emerged from the House Ways and Means 
Committee. The ungainly product of the 
committee process is full of humps and has 
doubtful workability. 

The committee took the administration’s 
proposal for compulsory health insurance 
for the elderly under social security, and 
grafted on a voluntary Insurance program to 
cover medical and surgical fees. Then it 
tied the deal to a general Increase in social 
security benefits and a hefty boost in taxes. 

All of the objectionable features of the 
original medicare proposal are retained. The 
voluntary Insurance program, which was of- 
fered as a sensible alternative, becomes 
frosting for the cake, to be paid for out of 
increased benefits. And the projected cost 
soars from the original estimate of $2 billion 
in the first year to something close to $6 
billion. 

The need for some measure to ease the 
financial burden of medical care for the 
elderly Is undeniable. But the House com- 
mittee’s attempt to find something for every- 
one all at once, and hang the expense, raises 
the question of whether the committee 
doesn’t need a doctor more than the people 
it Is trying to help. 

Predictions that medicare would become a 
nose in the tent (there’s that camel again) 
are more than borne out by. the committees 
action favoring the bill on a party line vote, 
17 to 8. If it can double In size in the first 
step toward passage, who can say how large 
the program will become in a few years’ time? 
Or how quickly it will spread to other age 
groups and interfere with doctor-patient re- 
lationships, just as the American Medical 
Association has been warning? 

Consider what will happen to social secu- 
rity taxes if this bill passes. Both the tax 
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rate and the level of income .to which It ap- 
plies will go up. Now 3.625 percent on $4,- 
800 of annual pay ($174 per year), the tax 
would rise steadily to 5.6 percent on $6,600 
a year, or $343.20 in 1987. These are the 
amounts deducted from wages and salaries; 
employers put up equal amounts. This 
means that even if no further Increases are 
niade (a doubtful assumption) $686,40 a 
year will be paid for nearly every employee 
into socal security alone, before any provi- 
sion at all is made for Federal Income taxes, 
excise taxes, sales taxes, property taxes, and 
all t^e other visible . and invisible taxes that 
bite Into the paycheck. 

With compulsory health insurance, we 
take another step along the road toward 
total Government management of individual 
Income, Less and less Is left to the Individ- 
ual to spend as he pleases or save toward 
the "rainy day” or retirement. 

\ • According to the Tax Foundation, the total 
taxes collected by Jill levels of Government 
averaged out to $2,600 per family in 1964, up 
from $2,493 in 1963. And the trend Is stead- 
ily upward. A cut In Federal Income tax is 
offset by the Increases In social security, state 
and local taxes. Local government In Illinois, 
for example, increased In cost by 105 percent 
from 1954 to 1964. 

The need for some form of medicare would 
he greatly reduced if individuals were left 
free to make their own arrangements with 
their own money. But the Government way 
Is to take the savings. in advance and tell 
the individual, “Relax, we’ll take care of 
you." 

Tt will, too. It already does, by taking 
massive bites out of the paycheck and doling 
the money back in dribbles. In its own good 
time and subject to its own conditions. 

Whether Its medicare or some other pro- 
gram sold on the theory that "it's good for 
you,” the result is the sa ead y ero- 
sion of individual initiative 



. PAUL J. KREBS 


OJ* NEW JERSEY 

'< IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
■ Thursday, March 25, 1965 

.. Mr,. KREBS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following memo- 
randum from the 11th session of the 
Assembly of Captive European Nations, 
Document No. 393, dated March 24, 1965: 
The Road to Freedom in East-Central 
. Europe 

i 

The prevalent view in the West is that 
■ the situation in Europe has undergone a 
■significant change for the better during the 
last 2 years. .Fully s.bsorbed by the rift with 
Red China, by difficulties with its Eastern 
European satellites and by domestic prob- 
lems, the Soviet Union la supposed to have 
dropped any expansionist aim in Europe. 
Preoccupation with the war in Vietnam and 
economic prosperity, as well as an over- 
jpptimistlc assessment of developments In 
east-central Europe, further feed the im- 
pression that Western Europe is not only 
secure but can look forward patiently to the 
gradual recession of Soviet influence. 

The Assembly of Captive European Nations 
cannot share this optimistic evaluation of 
recent events in Europe, in the view of 
the assembly, one can at best speak of a 
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change of Soviet tactics in Europe. The 
policy of intimidation, as symbolized by the 
Berlin ultimatum (1958-62) , foundered on 
tl.fi shores of Cuba. The emphasis is now 
ou poltical penetration through the old de- 
vice of popular fronts. The new, nationalist 
and moderate, image some of the Western 
European Communist Parties are striving to 
pioject is likely to serve this purpose regard- 
less whether or not It was a genuine emanci- 
pation from a rigid, Moscow-set course of 
pcilcy. But this new emphasis on political 
penetration in no way excludes the danger 
of _ a return to the policy of Intimidation. 

The possibility, indeed, that Moscow may re- 
vert sooner or later to the attempt of gaining 
ground by pressures, backed up by conven- 
tional military power, cannot be discarded. 

In -this context, the practical deterrent in- 
fluence the nations of Eastern Europe 
represent, to the extent they endanger Soviet 
Iir.es of communication, constitutes a factor 
of .Western European security which can- 
net and should not be neglected. 

Hiere can be no doubt that the Commu- 
nist world Is beset with troubles. The deep- 
ening Moscow-Peiplng rift, the instability 
inherent in the collective-type of leader- 
ship the Soviet Union has had Bince the 
ouster of Khrushchev, the structural crisis 
of ..Communist agriculture, the more and 
mttfe obvious inadequacy of rigid economic 
panning — are undeniably hampering Soviet 
expansionism. 

But these developments should not ob- 
scure the fact that Communist aims have not 
changed; that Soviet military power remains 
deployed In East Germany, Poland, Hungary, 

Baltic States, that Is, in the heart 
of Europe; that the apparently increased 
aurpnomy of the Communist Parties in West- 
ern Europe enhances their effectiveness; that 
the new projection of the satellites as gen- 
uinely independent removes an Important 
obstacle to Communist advances through po- 
litical penetration and Internal subversion; 
that the widely heralded changes In Eastern 
Einppe have not altered the nature of the 
Communist regimes or their basic, if less evi- 
dent, dependence on Moscow; that these 
changes are designed to make the Commu- 
nis; system work and thus render it do- 
mestically more acceptable and interna- 
tionally more respectable. 

L’ one Is mindful of the divergencies which 
have developed recently within the Western 
Alliance and of the slackening of the sense 
of <(anger in Europe under the Impact of a 
rather optomisttc view of the crisis the Com- 
munist world is undergoing, one can only 
conclude that difficulties are present on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain. Opportunities to 
gain ground, therefore, appear to be open to 
both the free and the Communist side. 

It is the considered view of ACEN that if 
the free nations hold their ground in the 
nex ; few years and continue to demonstrate 
their, determination to help the peoples In 
east-central Europe to recover full freedom 
and Independence, while refraining from ac- 
tions apt to lend prestige or to help the Com- 
muiflst regimes to solve their serious eco- 
nomic problems, necessity will compel these 
regimes to adopt more rational ways involv- 
ing greater freedom of action for econoini- 
caliy essential segments of the population, 
such as the technological and managerial 
elite and .the peasants. Concessions Induced 
by pressure and necessity might unleash an 
irmerslbie process of disintegration of the 
totalitarian pattern. The very nature of the 
Sovijt regime, with its built-in crises of suc- 
cession and civil war potential, might provide 
the opportunity for such a process culmi- 
nating in acts of self-deliverance. 

• A- 1 . ■ r 
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allies of the West, find the Communist rulers 
who keep them in bondage. 

It is Imperative to avert any kind of actions 
apt to be construed as acceptance of the 
finality of the political status quo in Eastern 
Europe. 

It is most useful to indicate by appropriate 
diplomatic actions awareness that uniting 
Europe in Its natural borders and making It 
politically, militarily and economically self- 
reliant is, in the long run, the only sound 
and dependable foundation for peace and 
security in the key area of Europe. 

It is necessary to show awareness of the 
fact that in spite of the differences from one 
Eastern European country to another, their 
situation is fundamentally the same. Their 
relationship to the Soviet Union cannot be 
defined in terms of an alliance or a mutual 
security arrangement. The Soviet Govern- 
ment guarantees, indeed, the Communist re- 
gimes against their internal enemies rather 
than national territory against external ag- 
gression. The certainty of Soviet interven- 
tion acts as a deterrent upon the ruled and 
an assurance to the rulers, in such condi- 
tions the attitude of the majority toward the 
regimes remains one of mute hostility. This 
hostility and the pressures it causes, chiefly 
m the form of noncooperation and other 
types of passive resistance. Is a proven source 
of positive changes, particularly when it goes 
hand in hand with steady pressures from 
without. It creates, moreover, for the Soviet 
Union a risk factor, which has played in the 
past and, given the growing nuclear stale- 
mate, may again play in the future an im- 
portant deterrent role to Soviet aggressive- 
ness. 

One can hardly stress enough that the 
diminution of unnecessary terror in east- 
central Europe, on the pattern adopted in 
the Soviet Union, does not mean a basic 
change in, the Communist system. The dic- 
tatorial rule by a single party, a minority 
group, supported by policy and military 
forces, remains the essential feature of the 
Communist regimes. The freedoms of speech, 
press, assembly and association are still 
denied in east-central Europe. There is no 
multiparty system, in spite of the nominal 
existence, In some countries, of sham peasant 
or democratic parties which have adopted the 
platform of the Communist Party and have 
acknowledged Its “leading role." The “elec- 
tions’* are still held with single governmental 
lists. There are no opposition candidates. 
This one-party system Is basically the same 
in the nine captive countries, In spite of some 
differences In the degree of police control 
and of the operation of the economic system. 
Guarantees against arbitrary arrest and de- 
tention and the rule of law are still con- 
spicuous by their absence. Religion and 
churches continue to be persecuted. 

In all the East European countries the 
peasants constitute the majority of the pop- 
ulation. But, with the single exception of 
Poland, they have been deprived of their 
freedom and their land by collectivization, 
which was enforced in most of the area dur- 
ing the last decade, after the death of Stalin. 
Consequently, the peasants are deeply hos- 
tile to the dictatorship of the Communist 
minority. 

m 

For all these reasons it is incumbent upon 
the Assembly of Captive European Nations 
to stress that, both in the short- and long- 
term perspective, the Western Powers have 
a vital stake in the friendship of the peoples 
of Eastern Europe and a clear interest in 
fostering among them the belief that there 
Is for them reasonable hope of deliverance. 

In this conviction, the Assembly appeals to 
the governments and peoples of the free 
'World, and particularly to the U.S. Govern- 
ment: 
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Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, 
Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, and Ru- 
mania and to ask compliance therewith; 

2. To call before the United Nations and 
in negotiations with the Soviet Union for an 
all-European settlement based on the right 
of self-determination and to seek the with- 
drawal of Soviet troops from east-central Eu- 
rope, the restoration of political and human 
rights and free elections under international 
supervision; 

3. To demand a United Nations inquiry of 
the state of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms in east-central Europe, including 
an investigation of conditions in prisons and 
forced-labor camps; 

4. To exact — as proposed by the Executive 
Council of the AFL- CIO In its statement of 
March 1, 1665- — in return for whatever cred- 
its or other economic advantages the free na- 
tions may deem expedient to grant, commen- 
surate concessions in the form of: (a) ef- 
fective and self-enforcing measures to assure 
the exercise of human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms to the peoples of east-cen- 
tral Europe; (b) changes in the economic 
policies of the Communist regimes designed 
to foster social welfare and do away with 
the present, politically motivated but eco- 
nomically deficient course of policy, both in 
agriculture and industry; and (c) hard and 
fast commitments to put an end to Soviet 
economic exploitation by means of discrim- 
inatory prices in the foreign trade between 
the Soviet Union and the individual east- 
central European countries and thus make 
certain that Western credits will not indi- 
rectly subsidize the economy of the Soviet 
Union. 


Uncle Sam Is the Goat 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PAGE BELCHER 

, OF OKLAHOMA ' 

IN THE HOtT£5£ OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 36, 1665 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted, I wish to insert in the 
Congressional Record the following ar- 
ticle entitled “Uncle Sam Is the Goat" by 
Henry J, Taylor, which appeared in the 
Tulsa World on February 6, 1965; 

Uncle Sam Is the .Goat 
{By Henry J. Taylor) 

IT’S A DREAM WORLD 

President Charles de Gaulle can draw gold 
and threaten our dollar because, on balance, 
we owe France more than France owes us. 

What nonsense. Totally false. France is 
in hock to us for everything but Napoleon's 
cocked hat and the family silver. Until a 
ntore outrageous situation comes along this 
one will do. 

We’re tp blame, nevertheless. The In- 
ternal Revenue Service slaps you in. jail if 
you fall to pay your debt to our Government. 
But if you're a foreigner, oo -la-la, forget it. 

Tills is the root of the trouble. The 
United States has always been a gleeful giver 
abroad but a very stupid collector. 

Generation after generation of European 
/government money men seem to put our 
’i'dsjb-t collectors under an anesthetic. A few 
■ whiffs', a few banquets under crystal chande- 
liers, sPme" pSrez-vous about zls or zat, and 
the next thing yoii know our little lambs — 
wafted into some Strange kind of inferiority 
complex— are dumping foreign nations’ tax- 
payers’ responsibility smack in the lap of the 
American people. 


good will We lose the respect of the Europeans 
as well as our money. 

The price? It is colossal, Yet you never 
hear about it from. Washington. 

I have verified all figures in this article 
with the New York Federal Reserve Bank, 
and nothing here refers to America’s $113 
billion foreign aid — all free. I refer only to 
truly due obligations Incurred by nations 
mostly now rich and loaded with gold. 

France, for example, typifies Just one of 
20 countries owing us World War I debts 
which remain due and unpaid to this very 
day. The aggregate among the 20 exceeds 
$20 billion. But who would know it? 

The French sum is $6.3 billion. It was 
many times higher than this but, guess what, 
France negotiated it down. Then in 1931 
France said she couldn’t pay that year’s In- 
stallment. Washington declared a l-year 
moratorium. 

Well, that was the end of that. Paris sim- 
ply reftised to resume payments. Our tax- 
payers have made up the difference. The 
French Government no longer even carries 
these billions on official statements covering 
France’s external debt. 

In addition, while De Gaulle draws gold, 
France has outstanding three loans arising 
from World War II, These total a tidy $592 
million. The repayment rate? A mere $21.5 
million, last year, $22 million due. this year, 
and $22.6 in 1966, etc., on the first of these 
of which $409 million is owed. 

Moreover, France also owes us $170 million 
still unpaid since 1945 on an Export-Import 
Bank loan, prepayments on which make the 
next Installment not due until 1967. 

Yet, sunk under this mountain of debt, De 
Gaulle Is nevertheless free to take a $150 
million bite out of our dwindling gold re- 
serve in a single recent day. 

In similar fashion Britain still oweS us $9.1 
billion in World War I debts that remain due 
and unpaid. Oh, no, France has no monop- 
oly on the anesthesia. 

Gennany owes us nothing, wliieh is what 
she gets for attacking the world and losing 
.the war. She now holds more dollars in her 
reserve than any country in the world. But 
Germany — like France, Italy, Spain, Holland, 
and most European countries — feels uneasy 
about her dollar balances and has steadily 
increased her gold holdings relative 
dollars. 

European enthusiasm for President John- 
son’s proposal to free about $55 billion of the 
gold required to back our dollar Is mighty, 
mighty understandable, It means the 
debtor nations, who now somehow call them- 
selves creditors, can continue to get a piece 
of the U.S. pile. 

If Mr. Johnson were so zealous in insisting 
on Europeans paying their debts as he is on 
changing the law to free our gold we would 
not have to ship a single ounce on balance 
and, in truth, the gold outflow could be re- 
versed overnight.. 

Isn’t there anything — anything, any- 
thing — that can bring our officials out from 
under the ether? When, oh, when, will the 
American interest really be put forward In 
Washington? 


Segregation, Subsidies, and Megalopolis 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 30, 1965 
Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
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tion issued by the Center for the Study 
of Democratic Institutions, located in 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 

The contents are as provocative as the 
title, “Segregation, Subsidies, and Mega- 
lopolis." 

Written by Bernard Weissbourd, presi- 
dent of Metropolitan Structures, Inc., 
which specializes in the construction of 
apartments, hotels, and offices in east- 
ern and midwestern cities, the text also 
appeared in the December 19, 1964, issue 
of Saturday Review under the title, “Are 
Cities Obsolete?” 

Mr. Speaker, I commend Mr. Weiss- 
bourd’s comments to my colleagues con- 
cerned with problems of urbanism. In- 
deed, with the President pinpointing the 
needs and challenge of urban America, 
I think “Segregation, Subsidies, and 
Megalopolis" is most timely, and I in- 
clude it herewith : 

.Segregation, Subsidies, and Megalopolis 
(By Bernard Weissbourd) 

From 55 to 60 million more people will be 
living in metropolitan areas in 1980 than 
were living there in 1960, How will we 
manage? Already our cities are decaying 
faster than they can be rebuilt. Parking is 
a universal problem. The tax base of the 
city is eroding as industry moves to the 
suburbs. A significant part of the white 
population is also moving to the suburbs, 
while the cores of our cities are filling with 
Negroes as the migration from the South 
steadily rises. The cost to the cities of try- 
ing to adjust the migrants to a new kind of 
existence imposes additional burdens upon 
the city’s tax base. 

Taxes are also rising in the suburbs to pay 
for the high cost of municipal services spread 
out over areas of low population density. 
Open space is being consumed at a terrifying 
rate, so that suburbs once in open country 
are now surrounded. Traveltime to the city 
has multiplied as the expressways get clogged 
during rush hours. 

Some experts do not find these problems of 
city decay and suburban sprawl unduly 
alarming. They maintain that the continu- 
to ing dispersal that present trends indicate for 
the future is inevitable, and not necessarily 
undesirable. I believe the opposite. 

Suburban sprawl and urban decay have not 
come about solely because people have made 
a free choice in a free enterprise market. 
That choice has been influenced by Federal 
housing subsidies, which, purporting to be 
neutral, have In fact subsidized low-density 
middle-income living in the suburbs and 
have thereby financed the flight of white 
population from the city. Another factor 
affecting this dispersal has been our segrega- 
tion practices within the city. 

The lack of public discussion about the 
influence of housing segregation and Federal 
housing subsidies upon urban growth pat- 
terns has been a barrier to understanding 
the problems of the city and suburbs and 
has created a feeling of hopelessness about 
the future of America’s cities. It is my pur- 
pose here to show that it is possible to deal 
constructively with the problems of the 
metropolitan region if these important fac- 
tors are not ignored. 

THE LOW -DENSITY URBAN REGION 
Compared to the time span of Western 
civilization the modern urban complex, some- 
times called megalopolis, Is a new, young 
phenomenon. Some people are confident that 
a new technology of communication and 
transportation will solve many of the most 
intractable problems of the metropolitan re- 
gion and that, In time, the region of the fu- 
ture will emerge.' “The spatial patterns of 


Footnotes at end oi speech. 
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settlements," it is now believed, will 
Vtoe, considerably more dispersed, varied, and 
e pace 1 consuming than they ever were In the 
past,’’. 3 Qae author envisions “continuous 
low-density urban, belts stretching from 
Maine to Virginia, from Toronto and Pitts- 
burgh to Milwaukee, and from Amsterdam to 
Frankfort ; and Mannheim. However, there 
seems to be no reason why, properly orga- 
nized and interlaced with green be its, free- 
ways, natural reservations and sites of his- 
toric interest, and accented vertically by oc- 
cfCsional high-rise elements, these low-density 
urban regions of .tomorrow should not be 
more livable and effective in satisfying the 
totality of human values than the transi- 
tional urban forms of today." 3 

Acceptance of low-density regional devel- 
opment as the pattern for the future is en- 
couraged by the lack of genuine popular sup- 
port for a massive attack on the problems of 
the city and the region. To most .suburban 
residents their experience “seems not one of 
personal retrogression but of continuous im- 
provement. By moving out of the slag heaps 
of 'the worked-out city they have improved 
their surroundings sufficient for a genera- 
tion.” 1 

While no businessman whose offices must 
be located in the central business district, 
arid no dweller in the city slums, can accept 
the decline of the city with equanimity, It is 
quite likely that If we do nothing to alter 
present trends the low-density urban region 
will be the pattern of the future. The New 
York metropolitan region, for example, has 
grown outward along major transportation 
arteries. . The axis of growth extended 5 miles 
in 1900,, 26 miles in I960, and may become 50 
miles by 1985, Under existing zoning pat- 
terns pf low-density development twice the 
amount of land will be developed in the next 
26 years as in the entire history of the New 
"York region. 5 A similar pattern emerges for 
every metropolitan region in the United 
States as a projected 45 to 50 million more 
people are added to suburbia hy 1080. 

Acceptance qf low-density regional growth 
alsp implies a curtailment of mass trans- 
portation, for mass transportation works 
well only in highly concentrated areas where 
trip origins and destinations are clustered 
and not where they are widely dispersed, 
Conversely, the automobile, which functions 
so efficiently for decentralized traffic, be- 
comes highly inefficient under conditions of 
intense demand. Suburban sprawl wUl thus 
bring about a further decline in mass trans- 
portation, as Increasing reliance on the auto- 
mobile brings more congestion to the central 
districts. v 

THE DECLINE of THE CITV 

Each new expressway not only undercuts 
the market for mass transportation but ac- 
celerates the movement of industry away 
from the central cities. The truck and the 
car have given the manufacturer new oppor- 
tunities to select sites in outlying areas. 
The movement of industry from central city 
locations to outlying suburban locations has 
created a new phenomenon — out- com mut- 
ing. “The movement each morning of peo- 
ple from homes in the center portions of the 
urban areas to jobs on the periphery is 
growing fast, Tire spectacle of groups of 
blue-coilar workers traveling outward by car 
pool against the flow of Incoming traffic is 
now a common sight on the roads of many 
large cities. In fact the spotty and fragmen- 
tary information on this phenomenon sug- 
gests that it may be one of the fastest grow- 
ing streams of traffic among the complex 
currents of our urban areas.” 0 

Nor have the results of the Federal pro- 
grams for slum clearance, urban renewal, 
and public housing so far given any reason 
to expect that the trend toward city decline 
and low-density regional settlement will be 


reversed. Slums in the cities are growing 
f ister than we can clear them. Even in New 
f ork City, which has had the largest slum 
clearance and rebuilding program of any city 
in the United States, the rate of deteriora- 
t:on of housing units has been as great as 
the rate at which new housing has been con- 
structed.. We should not expect urban re- 
nswal to work so long as there is no place for 
persons evacuated from the slums to live. 
People dtsplaced by urban renewal and by 
the new expressways have created new slums. 

The new luxury apartment buildings con- 
structed since the end of World War II have 
not prevented the exodus of middle-income 
wliite families to the suburbs. It was 
thought that upper income families would 
move into these expensive apartments and 
people In the next income level would move 
in ,o the apartments thus vacated. Instead, 
th-j vacated apartments were converted for 
occupancy by lower income people. Middle- 
income families who could not afford private 
schools for their children moved to the sub- 
urbs, leaving behind in the cities people 
without children, upper income families, and 
low-income families who had no choice. The 
problem was compounded by the impact of 
segregation practices. Apartment buildings 
vacated by those who moved into new lux- 
ury accommodations were converted into 
slums overnight. The “trickle-down" ap- 
proach failed as the trickle became a torrent. 

Moreover, no one is satisfied with public 
horsing. By rejecting all those whoso in- 
comes exceeded the prescribed limits public 
housing has developed a concentration of 
thoiie members of society who are not able 
to support themselves. Coupled with the 
fact that most cities have followed a delib- 
erata program of segregation in public hous- 
ing, the result has been to create in many 
places an environment lacking in all of the 
positive attributes of urban life. The sec- 
ond generation of many public housing oc- 
cupants is now coming to maturity and it is 
alretdy clear that many of them will never 
beco ne viable members of society. 

Urban renewal programs aimed at aiding 
the central business district show greater 
proirise of long-range success, probably be- 
cause there is considerable strength in thq 
centzal business district to begin with. New 
-office buildings in the central areas of each of 
the metropolitan regions demonstrate that 
financial and commercial institutions, public 
utilities, newspapers and magazines, and 
gover ament, together with the lawyers, ac- 
countants, stockbrokers, and others involved 
in seiving these institutions, require a cen- 
tralized location. 7 Most cities in the United 
Statef have only one business district. The 
fact that Los Angeles now has several scat- 
tered clusters of office buildings, does not in- 
dicate a decentralization of office activities. 
The diffusion may make doing business in 
L03 Angeles a little more difficult than in 
Chicago or Baltimore, for example, but the 
clusters of office buildings in the California 
city are still reasonably dense together in re- 
lation to the region as a whole. It is cer- 
tainly not possible for the office activities 
of Manhattan Island to be spread out over 
suburbia. Even most of the retail stores in 
the central business districts, which declined 
for a while because of the competition of 
suburban shopping centers, have begun to 
revive. 

Thus, although a sizable number of peo- 
ple and industries has moved out of the 
central city, there has been far less move- 
ment cf office activities to outlying areas 
than seme reports would lead us to believe. 

THE EXPLODING POPULATION 

The movement of white population to 
suburbs n areas and the concentration of Ne- 
gro population In the central city will be 
intensified during the next 16 years if pres- 
ent trends continue. 

In 1980 about 63 percent of the total 
population of the United States or about 


112 million persons lived in what are known 
statistically as standard metropolitan 
areas.” 8 Between 1970 and 1980 as much 
as 73 percent of the total population will re- 
side within the urban, complex. If the post- 
war birth rate continues, the total popula- 
tion will have increased between 1950 and 
1980 from 150 to 260 million, an increase of 
110 million people In 30 years (a single hu- 
man generation) 8 More than two-thirds of 
these 110 million people will have settled in 
megalopolis, If events do not alter present 
trends. 

Population projections beyond the year 
2000 begin to reach astronomical numbers. 
It Is not necessary, however, to look that far 
ahead. The children are already born who 
will be forming households in 1980, only 16 
years from now. It is becoming clear that 
the new dwellings, transportation, offices, 
and factories that these people will require 
will either contribute further to city decay 
and suburban sprawl or provide the oppor- 
tunity for creating a new regional environ- 
ment. 

Since the end of World War II the Negro 
population has been increasing even faster 
than the white population. Philip Hauser 
points out that the decline of the nonwhite 
death rate together vffth the increase in their 
birth rate has resulted in a rate of growth 
for nonwhites 60 percent higher than for 
whites. 10 This great national rise is dwarfed 
by an even more explosive increase of non- 
whites in metropolitan areas. 11 By 1990 
about 2,500,000 Negroes are expected to be 
living in the Chicago metropolitan area, 
about 1,500,00 more than in 1960. “At that 
time there would still be a slight majority 
of whites in the city of Chicago and one- 
fourth of the entire consolidated area popu- 
lation would be nonwhite.” 15 These projec- 
tions assume accelerated suburbanization of 
non whites in the future. However, “if the 
exact trends of the 1950 to 1960 decade were 
to be extrapolated into the future they 
would Show a majority of nonwhites in the 
city of Chicago by 1976 and a substantially 
higher proportion of nomvhltes for the total 
consolidated areas.” la 

The migration to the cities of rural Ne- 
groes and southern whites and Puerto Ricans 
has already imposed heavy tax burdens on 
the city. In 1959, for example. New York 
City spent $50 million for remedial programs 
for its- Puerto Rican newcomers, more than 
ft spent on ail its parks, libraries, zoos, and 
museums in that year.” in its 1969-60 
budget New York City assigned 23 percent 
to public hospitalization, health, and welfare 
and 20 percent to education. 15 The great 
growth rate of the Negro population in New 
York, through continued migration as well as 
natural increase during the next 15 years, 
will tend to Increase even further the city's 
costs for welfare, health, and education. 

The picture that emerges from these fore- 
casts ia far from salutary. Low-density re- 
gional settlements in which Industry and the 
white population spread out over the coun- 
tryside without adequate mass transportation 
contrasts with the concentrated Negro occu- 
pancy of the center city, whose tax base has 
diminished by the flight of industry and 
whose expenses have Increased for the care 
of its immigrants. Moreover, a growing num- 
ber of the center -city population will be 
commuting to jobs in the suburbs while 
many of the suburban whites will continue 
to travel to jobs in a still strong central busi- 
ness district. 

The waste of human resources and money 
in this increased commuting, the Inability of 
the automobile and the expressways to han- 
dle the traffic, the changing character of the 
city largely occupied by a financial and busi- 
ness community and a segregated Negro pop- 
ulation, the financing of public services for 
a migrant population in the face of disap- 
pearing industry and lost taxes, the inter- 
dependence of the financial and commercial 
life of the suburbs and the city — these are 
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